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Well, Al, I've had a long illustrious 
career in the underground comix busi- 
ness and everybody's been really won- 
derful and I really look forward to 
retiring. 


Are you going to retire soon, or wait 
"til you make your first million? 


Your wife is standing back there mak- 
ing me self-conscious. What are you 
eating, Teddy? What do you call those 
things? 


(laughter) Ding Dongs! 


Ding Dongs, I had one of those earli- 
er today. They're swell. Ding Dongs 
are swell. 


(laughter) 


Well, Al, it's certainly wonderful to 
be here in San Jose. I've been look- 
ing forward to this interview for a 
long time. 


Well, we've been talking about it for 
a long time. Starting to sound like 
Bob & Ray. 


Well, Teddy, what do you think? 


Well, it certainly has been wonderful 
hearing from Teddy. 


(hysterical Laughter from Teddy) 


What did you think of my latest comic 
XYZ, А1? 


I thought it was very personal... 
trospective. 


Did you think it was cynical? 
people thought it was cynical. 


Have I seen that? 

Has Teddy seen that, A1? XYZ Comix? 
26 had that 'Cubist Bebop". 
it. 

That who? 

You sau it - you didn't like it. 
What in the world was that? Oh, Okay. 
Oh great... 


ein- 


Some 


You saw 


Too much sex in it. 

Too much sex??? 

I'm anti-sex. 

But I really controlled myself on 


that one. There's hardly any sex in 
that one! 
Really? 
Couple of pages, I guess. But it's 
fairly clean. Didn't exploit women 
too much. 


Not as much as usual (Laughter). 


You kind of exploited yourself there a 
little, too. I don't mean exploited, 
but... 


Yeah. Exploited my brother in ‘FUZZY 
THE BUNNY' story, exploited my broth- 
er's mental problems. 


It веетей like you were getting your 
rocks off against а lot of thinge, 
too. 


Yeah, well... 
Kinda letting the tensione out. 


Yeah, there's a lot of tensions in 
this business. I have a lot of ten- 
sions to let out. When I first star- 
ted, my stuff was nicer. It was eas- 
ier on the audience because I didn't 
have as much tension then; because I 
wasn't as well known and so I didn't 
have as much tension to let out. So 
that now that I'm more well known, my 
life has more tensions - so I have 
more tensions to let out, which makes 
my work more hostile, which makes me 
less popular so I won't have as many 
tensions to let out. When I'm less 
popular, my stuff will be nicer again 
and when it gets nicer I'll be more 
Popular. Then that will put more ten- 
sion back into my work and my work 
will get hostile again. 


Do you find very many people hostile 
to you because of the "FRITZ" cartoon? 


No. Everybody who I talked to who 
knows me understands what thedeal is, 
you know. There are some people who 
don't understand that I didn't have 
anything to do with it. 


Well, that Lampoon articie* kinda... 
*(National Lampoon, Jan. 1972 issue.) 


I didn't think that it was that hos- 
tile to me personally. I didn't feel 
hurt by it or anything. I didn't get 
my feelings hurt. 


They did all that "FRITZ The Star" 
stuff, and merchandising... 


That wasn't too bad; actually I thought 
it was kinda funny. I was thinking 
about doing something like that myself, 
about Fritz being a superstar; being 
real cynical and stuff. 


My main objection to that piece was 
that it wasn't very well done. 


The drawing? Yeah, they should have 
gotten me to draw it. They tried to 
get Peter Bramley to draw it, but he 
said he wouldn't. So they got some- 
body else. Bramley would have been 
better than the guy they got, but I 
don't know... 


Do you think there з any significance 


that the article was іп the "Bad Taste! 
issue, orwas it kinda something loose 
that they threw in? 


I don't know, I really don't know why 
it was in there. 


Let's talk about your early days; Was 
it inCleveland where you started РОО? 


That was when I was living in Dela- 
ware whenIwas in junior high school. 
I was in Delaware from the time I was 
12 to the time I was about 18. 


Did that title have any significance, 
or did it just come out of EC silli- 
ness? 


It was a word that we were playing 
around with. We would put "РОО" in 
the background, like Smokey Stover or 
something, for along time in my home- 
made comics. Then we were looking for 
а logo that would look like the old 
MAD one. FOO was only three letters. 


I had a chance to send away for those 
in 1959 and I never did. 


You did! Really? Were you into Ғап- 
dom that early? Comic Fandom? 


Well, there шав thie cramy kid called 
Joel Moser, who sold these funny соп- 
des in the hall at school during noon 


You went to school with Joel Moser? 
Yeah. 


Really? Didn't he put out his own 
magazine for awhile; called 'FRANTIC' 
or something? 


Yeah, FRANTIC was the comic he sold, 
Awful! 


I know, That wae why I was reluctant 
to send ашау for any of the other 
Боска mentioned in there. Because of 
the low quality. 


Well he was oneof the worst. FRANTIC 
was really terrible. We were writing 
to him and putting it down and he 
wrote back putting down FOO real bad, 
for vengeance. 


On the inside of one of the issues 
there were plugs for all these various 
fanzines of that time and that is 
where I first ваш your name. 


There were a couple of other good 
ones. There was one called ECCH 
That was put out by Ken Winter. It 
was pretty funny and was more sophis- 
ticated. FOO was kind of assinine or 
something. 

Yeah but it gave you your first taste 
of. 


jp 


My first taste of the comic business, 
which was shattering! Nobody wanted 
it, none of the kids at school wanted 
it. No one would buy it- it was real 
disappointing. 


That's kind о) strange because Moser's 
stuff sold really well at school. 


Really? Nobody would buy FOO. Even- 
tually we took half of them out and 
burned them; the ones we had left. Не 
had about 150 of them left and we took 
them out and just burned them. 


That sounde like lote of stories that 
come out of comicdom: everything seems 
to get burned. 


We took them out to this big Air Force 
hase housing project. government База” 
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stuff for the high school newspaper 
there: did covers and stuff that went 
over pretty good until I started get- 
ting confidence in my self-expression. 
I did three covers that went over real 
good, then I did this one for the Val- 
entine issue of the paper showing this 
boy and girl hugging and embracing on 
the cover - kissing - it looked like 
they were necking. I handed it in to 
the paper and the next thing I know I 
am called down to the principal's of- 
fice and he said, "How could you draw 
this lewd, disgusting picture for the 
high school newspaper? What's wrong 
with you? You're sick!" he wanted 
to have me examined by a psychiatrist. 


Yes, things were pretty repmeesive-iwA| 
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whole thing to пе is just some weird 
side-trip of the guys that are ob- 
sessed with those artists. Some kind 
of hero worship. Like, I don't know 
where those guys come out of. When І 
went to the EC Convention in New York 
it was really weird: all these comic 
fans were just.... I don't know. 


I heard that it wasn't really great, 
and some people flew all the way from 
California to be there. 


Yeah, weird! It wasn't a big one; it 
was small; only a few hundred people 
there. But the worshipping of the 
artists was real sickening. That 
kind of hero-worship is real disgust- 
ing. 
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comic fans. Like all these young 
guys, 17, 18 years old, going through 
these comics.... They had this sec- 
tion where they were selling things - 
this roomful of guys selling comics - 
and these young guys laying out in- 
credible sums of money for comics -- 
hundreds of dollars for a few copies 
of early comics! I kept watching 
these guys going thru stacks of com- 
ics - totally obsessed - unaware of 
anything! 


It's kind of hard for guys Like me 
or you to adjust to that because we 
never had much money and every time 
we went to buy old comics, the price 
always seemed outrageous. 


Right! 


Now prices are completely out of 
eight. There is no sense of values 
in collecting anymore. 


Unapproachable! Did you see that book 
that came out with comic prices in it? 
this pocket sized manual just for the 
popular market. 


I think that book ruined collecting 
to a certain degree becasue I've been 
finding, while looking for old comica, 
small stacks - maybe 5 or 6 yeare old 
- with these outrageou.s prices on 
them. You wonder where the hell the 
guy found out about those prices and 
he says "Oh I go by the Price Guide." 


Yeah, right. 
It was bound to happen... 
Just like stamp collecting. 


Yeah, it brought comics to the same 
status ae stamps and coins. I really 
hate to see it. It kinda takes the 
fun out of it. Nowyou've got a guide 
whereas before you could usually find 
somebody who didn't know, and rip off 
his comica for peanuts. 


(laughter) 


Did you meet your wife and get mar- 
ried right after high school? 


No, a couple of years after. It 
seemed like a long time to me at the 
time. І graduated from high school, 
then hung around for ayear and didn't 
do nothin, ya know, except drawa lot. 
Then I got this job in Cleveland do- 
ing those greeting cards and I worked 
there- it must have been a year and a 
half - before I met Dana. I changed a 
lot in the year and a half I worked 
there. 


That vas your firet big move out into 
the world? 


Yeah. Some world. (snort) 


How did you meet Kurtzman? I noticed 
that the first time the public saw 
your stuff, besides greeting cards, 
where your name вам print on something 
of your own, was in HELP. 


I sent something into HELP's 'Public 
Gallery'. Kurtzman really liked it 
and wrote me a letter asking me to 
send some more stuff. It was that 
'Fritz The Cat' thing. 


The one about the Rock & Roll star? 


No. It was before that. It was when 
he was undressing this girl... 


You mean the one that vas ome page..? 


Yeah, I think he took it and stretched 
it out two pages or it was made two 
pages in CAVALIER. So then when I 
got tired of that greeting card place 
I decided to go to New York and make 
it big. So I went there and went to 
HELP Magazine and met Kurtzman. 


Was that before you got married? 
It was just before... 


You then went to Europe on your honey- 
moon. The next thing to appear in 
HELP was on Bulgaria, waen't it? 
Yeah! I was in Europe for about eight 
months. 


I've forgotten the chronology of 
events: 


I remember spending a month in New 
York working for HELP Magazine. I 
guess that was before I got married. 
I think.. I don't remember! 


(laughter) 


I don't know what happened in there! 
I remember 1 met Terry Gilliam and he 
was working there. 


He's English, isn't he? 
No. He's just been in England for a 
long time. He's American, from L.A. 


He just went to England six or seven 
years ago and stayed there. 


He's doing all the animation for the 
Marty Feldman Comedy Hour. I guess 
he has his own animation studio. 


Yeah he's made it big over there. He 
was a success-oriented boy. He was 
HELP's assistant editor when I met 
him. I was real agog at meeting 
Kurtzman - him being something of a 
hero. 


But when you came back from Europe, 
HELP folded? 


Yeah, I came back to New York. Terry 
was leaving. I was to be the assis- 
tant editor. The day I got there the 
magazine folded. So I went back to 


Cleveland. 


This te a theme that will run through 
your life for auhile; failure after 
failure. 


(Robert laughs) 
I hit it big with the Hippy Movement. 
That's when I started making it. 


Kurtanan asked you to render 'Little 
Annie Fanny', didn't he? 


Yeah, I stayed in New York about nine 
months after HELP folded, trying to 
make it there as a commercial artist. 
One of the things I tried to do was 
learn how to render so Т could work 
on ‘Little Annie Fanny'. But I could 
not do it. It's real hard doing the 
kind of rendering that they do - that 
Elder does - really hard. It's like 
doing medieval miniatures or something. 
Actually, I didn't think I did too 
badly, but Kurtzman advised me to 
stick to doing my own stuff. I'm glad 
that he did. Kurtzman's pretty per- 
ceptive. He's given me a lot of ad- 
vice and told me a lot of predictions 
that later came true. Sometimes he'd 
tell me things that I would be sur- 
prised or offended by, but later I 
found them to be true. 


Kind of a Wise Sage of the art world. 
When did you do those bubble gum cards? 


That was when I was in New Your this 
time. I worked for Topps for a coup- 
le of months. That was awful working 
for them... a sweatshop! 


You did the cards, a writing tablet.. 


I did ads. I did this pamphlet that 
was like for their salesmen. Did you 
ever see that? 


No!? 


This little booklet for their salesmen 
about how they can get prizes for sel- 
ling bubble gum. I had to draw this 
big mountain of prizes: electric cof- 
fee pots, toasters and blenders and 
sports equipment. 

You did a similar thing for Nostalgia 
Press, showing old objects... 


Right. Woody Gelman worked for Topps 
so he got me the job there and he got 
me to do all that other stuff for his 
Nostalgia Enterprises - which never 
came through: I worked my ass off for 
that guy on that magazine that never 
came out. Not just artwork, but I 
did about a ton of research at the 
library for articles and stuff. I 
went through volumes of old пеивра- 
pers... God, I really worked hard for 


,him, I really slaved my ass off! 
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It wasn't their time and it wasn't 


yours. You still do greeting cards, 
don't you. Occasionally? 
No. I quit doing them in '67. I just 


got sick of them. Yeah, all through 
that time I still did greeting cards 
for money. After I left New York I 
went back to American Greetings for 
eight months. I quit there and got 
rehired again; something like three 
or four times. 


While working there you did a comic 
strip for their inter-office пешв- 
Letter called ROBERTA. 


Yeah. ROBERTA SMITH OFFICE GIRL. Now 
there's a girl named Roberta Smith 
wanted by the Р. В. І. for conspiracy. 


I remember you telling me that as the 
story developed and you got more into 
this character, you started having 
outrageous things happening to her; 
thinge the executives didn't like. 


I played around like satirizing a 
couple of the executives and I got 
some terse memoes from these guys 
saying I should question my philo- 
sophy. The paper started rejecting 
some of the strips because I like had 
her going out to lunch once with this 
guy and he's speeding around in his 
car. He was a hot rodder. They 
didn't want that because it would be 
a bad reflection on the employees of 
the company. І gave it up after 
awhile. They were so fussy about it. 


Perhaps they were afraid your stripe 
might influence someone. 


Yeah, right. These employees' behav- 
ior patterns. So І quit there and 
ran away to California in January of 
1967. But I still did greeting cards 
until the fall of '67. I just got so 
sick of them. They were sending me 
ideas all the time and I'd send them 
the finished card and they'd send me 
money so I was making a living doing 
that after I left there but I just 
got so tired of them. I just dia 
hundreds and hundreds of those damn 
things. So finally they sent me a 
bunch of ideas and I just couldn't 
think of a single drawing. My mind 
was just stopped. It just ground to 
a halt. I did some more cards recent- 
ly, sort of for old times sake. About 
a year ago I went back there and did 
about a dozen cards. It was a fool- 
ish thing for me to do because I used 
Mr. Natural in one, and now they're 
like exploiting that one card and 
blowing it up and mailing Mr. Natural 
posters and shit. 


It was brought to my attention that 


the latest issue of SEVENTEEN maga- 
zine has a full page ad about those 
cards. 


I'd like to see that. 
it yet. 
It shows Mr. Natural and a new line 


of carde called Zonkere, probably re- 
Prints of some of your older cards? 


I haven't seen 


No. What it is is that it includes 
those cards I did recently, but also 
a bunch of other cards. 


Thie card here. I remember you tell- 
ing me it originally sold three or 
four copies? 


It sold fifteen copies, so it was 
pulled out. They just tested it in 
one store. They thought the idea was 
just too twisted. They tested it, it 
didn't sell, so they pulled it out 
immediately. 


What шав the chronology of 'Fritz' in 
CAVALIER? That was about the same 
period. Wasn't it 1966? 


1967. І met...I don't remember how I 
got involved with CAVALIER. 


At that time did you already have it 
done or do it when they needed it? 


It was already done. All the stuff 
they used was out of that big sketch 
book. І originally did that 'Fritz' 
thing in 1965. When 1 was in Europe. 
I just gave them the sketch book and 
they divided it into chapters them- 
selves. 


With that you reached your firet big 
audience; with 'Stoned! Fritz The Cat. 


Yeah. That 'Stoned' strip. I was 
originally going to do a comic book. 
That was going to be one of the stor- 
ies in the comic book. I think І was 
going to call it 'Head'. That was 
early іп '67 I did that. I forget 
how CAVALIER got a hold of that. 


Were the original 'Head Comics! going 
to be part of the comic book? Or did 
they just evolve from that idea? 


What original 'Head Comics'? 


The ones with 'Head Comics! on the 
top. Were those done їп a Sunday 
format for tabloids or what? 


Oh! Those I did later for the EAST 
VILLAGE OTHER. It was already after 
I did ТАР, I think. І just used the 
name. Originally it was just called 
'Head'. I did a couple of covers 
that just said 'Head' on them. I 
think one is in that Arlington thing. 
ALL STARS. It shows this side view 
of this head with all this stuff in- 
side of it. 


A maze? 


Yeah. I had a couple of other ideas 
way before that to do comics like in 
1966 I was going to do one called 
HARHAR COMICS and I did the cover, 
but I just couldn't think of any 
strips. It's just like you said. 
It's hard to think of strips. It 
took me years. Before that in New 
York in 1965 I was going to do one 
called 'Fug'. I did a cover and then 
after I did the cover I found out 
about the Fuggs right after I did 
that. Kind of blew that. І couldn't 
think of any strips for that either. 
I just couldn't think of any, I don't 
know. I did all these comic strips 
when I was a kid, but they were... 


They were patterned after the juve- 
nile comics of the tine. 


Yeah. I quit doing them in 1962 or 
1963. I just stopped. І did those 
'Pritz' ones while І was in Europe 


and I couldn't think of anything 
after that, about 1965. And then, 1 
don't know, I started taking acid. 


Well, 'Stoned' was a strip format, 
individual pictures all tied together. 


Yeah. That was the first one I did 
after 1 started doing strips again. 
I started with that, then threw away 
a couple of attempts that I never 
finished. Then some strips I'd done 
in my sketch books; that guy who did 
the YARROWSTALKS picked up on those, 
thought they were really good. He 
encouraged me to do more strips, so 
that's when I started doing them 
again. Actually started getting into 
them again. Then I did that issue of 
YARROWSTALKS that was all comics. 
That went over real good so that guy 
who did YARROWSTALKS suggested that I 
do a whole comic book and they would 
print it. I was just boggled by that 
idea. I'd long since given up the 
idea of doing comic books. So I did 
that first ZAP, ZAP 0. Sent the guy 
the artwork and never heard from him 
again. He stole the artwork and I've 
never seen him or the artwork since. 
It was really weird, like I never 
would have done it if it hadn't been 
for him. But I don't know what hap- 
pened to him. 

You managed to print that comic. 
Yeah. Xeroxed. It was the only 
comic I ever Xeroxed. I don't know 
why I did it. I can't remember why І 


Xeroxed it. It was the only one I 
ever Xeroxed. 


Well, it was probably your first en- 


deavor so you wanted to keep a record 
of it. 


I don't know. 


I've never done that 
since. I probably should do 


that. 


I remember before I met you the 
YARROWSTALKS issue that you did the 
whole thing started appearing in 
little stores in Haight Street and I 
found out that you were delivering 
them personally and selling them. 


(Robert laughs) 
They sent me a bundle, about 500 
copies in the mail. That's the only 
ones that got to the West Coast. І 
don't know what happened to the rest 
of them. 


Weird. 


I noticed there wae a strip mentioned 
on the cover that waen't on the in- 
side. 


Ha, ha. 
never did those strips. 
Shoehorn Dog'? 

Yeah, 'The Hilarious Mre. Knish's 
Vegetable Wagon". 

‘Those were ideas I had; I never did 
them. 


І always wondered if that was Left 
out or if it was lost. 


That was just a joke. І 
'Shabno The 


No, I don't remember anything left 
out. 


You had a run-in with these people a 
couple of years later, didn't you? 
They came through to get some artwork 
for an art show? To pick some up 
from you and Wilson? 


That was a different guy. I never 
heard from those guys after ZAP O. 
After they took that. 


When you eame to San Francisco you 
told me that the posters, the dance 
posters... 


Yeah. I tried to get in on the dance 
poster deal; that was the biggest 
thing going. 


Wasn't that one of the things that 
attracted you to San Francisco? 


Yeah. І saw а couple of those post- 
ers when I was in Cleveland and I 
thought, 'God, what's happening out 
there; it's kind of fascinating." 
I'd never seen anything quite like 
those posters. There were some art- 
ists who had been taking LSD; you 
could tell, the tell-tale signs of 
LSD-taking going on there. 


Yeah, but it takes a talent to trans- 
form that into printed media. 


Yeah, I was attracted. That's part 
of the reason I went out there, but 
when I went down there with some of 
my cartoons Chet Helms down at FAMILY 
DOG said he didn't think my stuff and 
Wilson's stuff was suitable to the 
psychedelic poster medium, so... 


That was your second big failure, or 
rejection. 


We were trying to go with him. 


After ZAP 0 fell through, how did ZAP 
1 evolve? 


I did ZAP 1 right after. I was going 
to send him that one right after ZAP 
O was printed. 


Was it originally intended to be 
ZAP 0? 


No, it was originally going to be #1. 
#1 was going to be #2. But when I 
lost the artwork to #1, the first one 
I did, #2 became #1. Yeah, I sent 
those Xeroxes I made to this guy in 
New York. I didn't think I needed 
them, so I sent them to this guy. I 
didn't get them back for about a 
year, so I did ZAP 2 as ZAP 1. I 
gave that to Donahue who came along. 
He and this guy Charlie Plymell said 
they'd print it, so I gave them that 
one. It became #1, and then when I 
got the Xeroxes back from the guy in 
New York, Bill Cole-that was already 
after we did #2 - after Wilson and 
Moscoso and Griffin got involved in 
it, I was going to make that #3, but 
they said make it #0 - it would be 
better since it was done first. 


Yeah, that'e the natural progression. 


Some people like those first two 
ZAPs best of all my stuff, of all the 
comics I've done. 


Well, there's a certain freshness 
about then. Maybe a naive quality. 


Innocence, perhaps. (Robert laughs). 
Before I became jaded and cynical. 


I remember when I first met you. You 
vere living in the Haight and you 
were taking ZAPs out on the street 
corner and selling them to raise a 
little extra money. 


Yeah, me and Donahue. We folded them 
and stapled them and did all that. 
Took them around to stores, sold them 
on the street. 

The first issue of ZAP 1 is very rare 
because it's got the Charlie Plymell 
name as the printer on it. 


Yeah. ‘First edition, printed by 
Charles Plynell.' 


How many of those exist? 


I think it was 5000 printed. 
them were never trimmed. 
have a trimming machine. 


I found a copy of tt in City Lights; 


Most of 
He didn't 


bought about ten copies. I sent them 
out to all my friends because it 
really blew my mind. І wanted to 
turn everybody on to it. That wae 


one reason why I looked you up. It's 
funny because I just knew you Lived 
іп the City, so I looked in the phone 
book and there was a Robert Crumb out 
in the Avenues, so I went out there 
and this old guy came to the door. 
He kept saying, 'No, I'm not the 
Robert Crumb you're looking for and I 
wish he'd get his name in the book 
because all these people have been 
stopping by at odd hours of the night 
and I'm getting pretty tired оў it'. 
Thie was way back about January of 


1968. 
(Laughter) 

ZAP really changed when the Print 
Mint took it over. It started really 
big time. 

They had the distribution and were 
making the switch from posters to 
comis. 


Well, the poster business was on the 
wane. I guess Don Schenker had some 
kind of idea about comix being the 
next thing. And then like six months 
after he took it over, the comix 
thing was doing pretty well. ZAP 2 
and 3 were sold out. Schenker start- 
ed coming around telling us we ought 
to try something else because the 
comix thing was going to go under 
like the posters did. I guess about 
a year after he took it over he was 
really scared it was going to go 
under. He started urging us to get 
into some other kind of trip, I don't 
know what. But he didn't have any 
faith in the comix thing at all. He 
thought it would go under. 


I remember right after ZAP 2 was 
printed, one of the art galleries 
with light shows in the back had the 
ZAP SHOW which was the first public 
showing of all the originale. 


That was a big hype. It didn't prove 


anything. 

It was the first publie showing of 
the underground comis artists! work. 
те was kind of a milestone in that. 
Bullshit. That gallery trip is a 
total bullshit. All the galleries 
are going under. San Francisco art 
galleries are closing up. Just not 
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Weird. 


making it anymore. 
art gallery trips I ever got involved 


All those 


with were total shucks. I don't know 
what they're about, what the purpose 
is. 


I remember in this early period, 
about this time, you were telling me 
some people from LIFE magazine were 
following you around getting informa- 
tion. Maybe a emall interview. 


Yeah. The fall of '68 that happened, 
when I was in New York. 


It's kind of ironie because the first 
interview I ваш printed by you was in 
the NATIONAL INSIDER, right after 
SWATCH was printed. 


My brother-in-law did this one. 
That was in January 1969. 


That's when it came out. I think he 
did it earlier fall of "68. That 
LIFE thing, fortunately they never 
used it because it was awful. They 
took all these pictures of me. This 
photographer was really desperate. 
He said, 'We've got to take all these 
crazy pictures of you because then my 
career will be further enhanced by 
getting stuff in LIFE magazine.' He 
wanted me to do all this stuff, make 
all these faces and do all this ridi- 
culous shit. Т actually went along 
with it. I looked like a fool. 
Fortunately, it was never printed and 
I hope to God they never do reveal 
those pictures. I made a total ass 
of myself. 


One picture in the NATIONAL INSIDER 
ts kind of funny. Not in the same 
vein, but a pretty strange photo of 
you. 


Yeah, that's taken from my wedding in 
164. Cropped. 


Didn't your brother-in-law do that ав 
a joke? 


Yeah. He's still working for this 
company. He writes for the Candid 
Press now, but he's totally cynical 
about the whole thing, just a big 
ridiculous put-on. 


It's really strange all the different 
media that picked up on you. І 
notice that your interview's right 
across from an interview with Kath- 
leen Cleaver. 


‘Kathleen Cleaver Says Blacks Must 
Arm'. Here's a strip I did for the 
CHICAGO SEED. That artwork got rip- 
ped off. They did ап awful printing 
job on it. Somebody stole it and 
used a lousy photostat. That's a 
good strip, too. 


SWATCH came out right after ZAP 2, 
didn't it? Or ZAP 3? 


I forget. 
What wae the original intent of that? 


It was before ZAP 3, after ZAP 2. It 
was a satire on little men's comics, 
like STARE. Those pocket-size sex 
cartoon books. 


They were very popular in the late 
5078, early 60's. 


They still make them, though not the 
real tiny ones. There's like one 
called BROADWAY LAUGHS, ARMY LAUGHS. 


Yeah, they feature a lot of stuff by 
Ward. 


I was kind of studying those in '68, 
really digging on those. Thought I'd 
do one like that and Wilson dug the 
idea. 


I've seen SNATCH's even being sold 
now in the ‘Adulte Only" book shops. 


Really? 


With a little eticker on it selling 
it for $1. 


The Print Mint just reprinted all 
those. 


I know that the first edition of 
SNATCH Тв just like ZAP 1, although 
there are certain differences you can 
tell. 


Тһе price? 


No. In the first issue of SNATCH 
there was a full page Wilson cartoon 
that went across two pages and in 
every edition after that they cut it 
дот and put two cartoons. 


Oh, yeah? І didn't know that. I 
forgot about that. 


So, if any of you guys out there got 
that one... 


Also, look for FELCH coming soon. A 
new pocket-size dirty comix. 


ZAP 4 was the one that really got 
everyone into trouble for auhile. 


Well, SNATCH first, naturally. 
big legal schmeel about that. 
ZAP 4. 


The 
‘Then 


Well, I remember on the poster for 
the ZAP SHOW there was a little car- 
toon that said, ‘Kicked out of Santa 
Barbara! or Santa Monica. That шав 
perhaps the first place you were 
banned? 


Yeah, some eleven year old girl 
bought one, or something. 


That issue was so tame! 


Yeah, right. 


How did you meet Griffin and Moscoso 
and Wilson and get ZAP going? 


First I met Wilson. He came to San 
Francisco in the spring of '68, right 
after ZAP 1 came out. Somebody sent 
him a copy of it. So, one day Dona- 
hue showed up at my house on Oak St. 
with Wilson. Wilson just came barg- 
ing in with this bottle of booze and 
this artwork he'd done, a folio, and 
just started handing me drawings and 
talking real fast at the same time. 
I was just completely blitzkrieged by 
the guy. I'd never seen anything 
like those drawings of his before. 
Boggled my mind. 


They're truly the work of an individ- 
ual. 


(Robert laughs). 
totally cut loose. 
Totally uninhibited. 
degree almost. 


Or something. Like 


To the enth 


Like to the other extreme. Like com- 
pulsively raunchy. 1 had to admire 
the guy's stuff. So I kind of got to 
know Wilson. Griffin and Moscoso had 
been planning to do a comic book 
around then and ZAP 1 came out and 
they decided to get involved with me. 
They met Wilson and the four of us 
got this really strong thing going 
together; we put out ZAP 2after that. 
Then Moscoso dragged his lawyer into 
it and Print Mint got involved and 
all of a sudden this little hippie 
enterprise became this big deal with 
the lawyer and the Print Mint and 
drawing up this legal thing and 
making sure we don't get ripped off. 
Moscoso turned me on to all the stuff 
about getting ripped off and how to 
avoid that. Before that I felt we 
were really lucky that the Print Mint 
took it over. Boy, we were really 
lucky guys. We were going to hand it 
over to them because they would take 
care of all the business hassles 
and the printing hassles and pay for 
it to get printed and stuff. But I 
didn't think about getting paid or 
anything. I just thought we were 
real fortunate, that somebody was 
doing us this big favor printing this 
stuff for us. Moscoso said, 'No, 
man, those guys know they got a good 
thing. We've got to get the lawyer 
to write it up right'. 


Well, Victor had probably learned a 


lot from his poster days. He had his 
oun company. 
Yeah. They got ripped off in the 


poster business. Royally. They 


The comix 


learned a lot from that. 
business hasn't been too bad as far 


as rip offs go. It's been fairly 
honest with me, anyway. There've 
been struggles, you know. Had to 
educate some of those publishers 
somewhat about having respect for 
artists as workers, not just a bunch 
of hippie freaks who are doing this 
stuff because they're crazy. 


(AL laughs). Getting back to SNATCH. 
The artwork for the early issues vas 
all burned up im a fire, waen't it? 


Yeah, Donahue's Enterprises. The 
whole thing burned up with the Lowry 
Opera House on Golden Gate. A huge 
old wooden place where he was turning 
out SNATCH and ZAP originally. But 
the whole place burned up and all the 
original SNATCH comix. I still have 
some copies from that fire, all 
charred. 


Most of the originals for that were 
lost, too. 


Yeah, some of them were. A bunch of 
Rory Hayes' artwork was burned up, а 
whole bunch of stuff he'd done with 
his brother, really beautiful stuff, 
all burned up. 


After Haight St. you moved over to 
the Mission District, from Clayton 
St. to Diamond St. 


Yeah. 


You mainly did that because all these 
people were dropping by your house. 
You didn't have any privacy. 


Yeah, Haight was getting real crazy. 
That was in '69. 


Yeah, that was the real decline. 


There were all these murders being 
committed and shit right there on 
Waller St., right near our place. It 
was getting real weird. Everything 
was getting weird out in that neigh- 
bor hood; speed-freak murders and 
Occult weirdos and racial tension. 


So, you moved out to the Mission Dis- 
trict, kind of settled in there for 
awhile, then you decided to move to 
the country. 


I was going through a lot of weird 
changes in 68 and 69. Heavy changes. 


Those were the years that Dial print- 
ed HEAD COMIX, which was a collection 
of all your...or шав it Viking? 


Yeah, it was Viking. 


Viking printed HEAD COMIX which was a 
collection of all your stuff for EVO. 


After censoring it. They censored it 


quite a bit. They were real square. 
Totally! It was such an agitation 
dealing with those guys. It was 
ridiculous. They were living in the 
Victorian era. It made me sick deal- 
ing with them. 


I know 'Frita The Саз! vas originally 
intended for then. 


Yeah, they wanted to take whole pages 
out of that and wanted me to redo 
parts of it. It got ridiculous. Now 
I don't even deal with those fucking 
New York publishers at all. They're 
schmucks. Ballantine turned out to be 
just as bad, in a different way, as 
Viking. 


I notice they've got a new edition of 
FRITZ out now. 


Those three little ones? Yeah. 
a hype. 

They're just trying to get everybody 
to buy a second сору of this collec- 
tore! item because of thie weird 
format. 


Schmucks. I don't know if they even 
reprinted the original editions. I 
don't know, they might just have 
those out now to make more money or 
something. 


It's 


I remember I was at your house the 
day the guy from Ballantine came by 
and wanted you to do some self por- 
traits for publicity releases. 


Oh, yeah. I remember that. That guy 
wasn't too bad. He was OK. He was 
kind of aWest Coast agent for Ballan- 
tine. 


You uere trying to get him stoned. 
He didn't know how to react, walking 
into a house full of crazies. 


He reminds me of that guy who's on 
that TV comedy show we were watching 
last night. What was that called? 


Arnie? 


Arnie, right. He was like that. I 
did a bunch of pictures. I don't 
know what they did with them. Remem- 
ber I did a whole bunch of carica- 
tures of myself? 


Yeah, you dreu about six or seven in 
various styles. You just whipped 
them all out in about half an hour. 
With all this pandemonium going on 
around you. 

Things were crazy in that place. I'm 
glad I moved to the country. 


Yeah, you moved to the country to get 
ашау from everything. 


To get some peace and quiet up there, 


get some work done. 
But the very weekend you moved... 


The lady from NEW YORK magazine 
showed up. 


Yeah, this chick followed you up. 


I think Gary Arlington gave her my 
address. 


That was almost the same weekend you 
moved. 


Yeah, I'd only been up there about 
two days. Dana hadn't even come up 
yet. She was still in the City. And 


this lady came up. 


I read that article and I couldn't 
really believe it. It didn't веет at 
all like you. 


Really? 


When I talked to you, you were almost 
ready to sue because %% was such an 
outrageous thing. 


ї wasn't irate about it. Dana was 
irate about it because the lady made 
snide remarks about her weight and 
stuff which Dana didn't like. 'There 
were boxes of Ades right next to 
boxes of Brownie mix.' Dana didn't 
like that. She told a couple of lies. 
I didn't like her very much. She did 
have a cute body, though. Kind of 
difficult to cope with. 


This шав about the time that Ralph 
Bakshi started showing up trying to 
talk you into doing a thing. І remem- 
ber when you were Living on Clayton 
St. in Haight that you were doing 
"Fritz The No-Good' and you told me 
then that you hated the character. 
You didn't hate him, but you didn't 
want anything more to do with it. So 
that was probably the last thing in 
the world Bakshi should have ap- 
proached you on. 


Ballantine insisted I do another 
story. They wanted another book, you 
know. So I did it. I'm kind of glad 
I did it; it was kind of a statement 
about where І was at the time. І 
might do another 'Fritz' story. One 
final 'Fritz' story where he dies at 
the end. 


(laughter) 
Kill him off for good. 
(laughter) 


One where he's like the super star, 
totally cynical, living a complete 
degenerate life, all full of despair, 
like O.D.'s on smack or something. 


Could maybe make a statement about 
the movie in the story. 


the Aut 


As we stand on the threshold of 
“The Great Society," scaling new and 
izzying levels of hipness and sophis- 
tication daily, let's not forget that 
we've only just come out of what has 
been dubbed, by the merciful, “The 
Post War Era.” The blah tag fits. 


Though still a bit close to us for truly 
it's pretty gener- 


objective analy 
ally agreed th 
mediocrity as a w 
“The Age of Bland 
era of complacency and indiffer 
s nd there wasn't 
much, was ignored. Amorphous, in- 
offensive, uncommitted physical and 
mental blob and glob were exalted 
time of Ozzie Nelson, Lor- 
The Mickey Mouse Club, 
d Nixon and Hawaiian shirts. 
It was an era that saw the bi 
television as the tyrannical 
of the living room, prefab, look-z 


ЖК I mE eH r3 
ping centers, motivational: тенше 
the Cold War, back-vard barbecues, 
fall-out shelters and the aimless, use- 


millions emplo; 
or caring where it would all lead. 
And it was the time of the 
Nowhere, in any single obj 
noncommital, d tionless attitude of 
The Post War Era better expressed 
than in the fat, shapless, chrome- 
plated pastry, the bulbous, bulky 
monster, which had become the Am- 
erican automobile. These hymns to 
clumsiness, the pathetic Nash-Ram- 
blers and Desotos that now sit like 
rusting mountains of awkward bath- 
tubs in the junkyards of Ame! 
become the ideals, the classics 


“Heap Years.” 
—— Bob Crumb) 
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1958 Mercury 


One last, desperate fling was made to keep the 
isaster, a miserable 


heap alive, but it was a total ді 
failure. Nobody was buying heap: 
denly, there were all these funny 
cars all over the place, and Detroit ig 
The “compact” was born. Then came the Ameri- 


f which had never 


1958 Plymouth 


can sportscar. And now, 
the big, powerful cl: 
again. 

The heap is dead. They just don’t make cars like 
that anymore, thank whatever-it-is that guides the 
hand of Detroit and dictates public taste. 


"ve come full cycle, and 
с commands the market 


Yeah, that's what I was thinking. 
Have him spend half the time hassling 
with lawyers. 


When they flew you back to New York I 
remember you were telling me that was 
a good way to get back East. But 
didn't they want you to do ads and 
stuff or was that just...they wanted 
to use your art in cosmetic things, 
or was that juet what the studio in 
general was doing at the time? 


I don't remember. I don't know, they 
wanted me to be involved in...things 
Were going thick and fast then. 1 
can't remember it all straight. Some 
guys had flown me back to New York 
before that to get me to do... 


That was probably the incident I 
remember you telling me about. 


There were some other guys that 
wanted me to do cosmetics stuff and 
then these other guys wanted me to do 
these books for them. They were 
going to publish them. They flew me 
back there and tried to get me to 
sign this five year exclusive соп- 
tract. All kinds of silly shit. I 
got out of that one. Phew, I got out 
of that one real good. But I didn't 
get out of the movie deal. What а 
fool I was not to. When I think 
about those guys now, Ralph Bakshi 
and Krantz, it's just guys like that 
make me disgusted. I was innocent, I 
didn't know how to deal with it. 
These guys came on real heavy. Вак- 
shi came on real heavy. І didn't 
know how to get out of it, just 
didn't know what to do. It's like 
the other day, this guy from the NEW 
YORK TIMES got real pushy. He wants 
to do this fucking story about me for 
the NEW YORK TIMES. He's pestering 
and pestering. So he calls up when 
I'm in the City, there at Kathy's. 
And I say, well, I thought about it 
and decided I don't really want to do 
it. He just wouldn't take that for 
an answer; he keeps pushing and push- 
ing. So I said, just a minute, and 
т ask Kathy what I'm going to do. 
She says, ‘What do you want to do?' 
І said, I don't know, I don't know 
what to do. She says, 'What's in it 
for you?' I said, nothing, but this 
guy really wants to do it. Бо I just 
said, well, like come on over. So І 
just like wasted a day dealing with 
this guy. Afterward I just felt so 
miserable and depressed. This guy's 
just like Nowheresville. He takes me 
over to his house and his wife is 
kind of nice, I kind of liked her. 
But he puts on his Joni Mitchell 
records. Jesus! He wasn't a bad 


guy, he just... 


Well, you vere probably just an 
assignment to him. 


Yeah. I just pour all my energy down 
this gaping fathomless pit. It's 
like throwing pearls down a pit and 
they're just going down and you never 
see them again, like throwing energy 
away and afterward you just feel real 
drained. God! I just have to learn 
how to deal with that stuff or it's 
going to wipe me out. Those kind of 
people, you know, those fucking New 
York hypers. 


Well, in Barrier's FUNNYWORLD there's 
the mention that you don't know how 
to вау "Мо! to people. 


Yeah, he hit the nail on the head. 
That was his surmise after gathering 
all this information. He figured 
that out about me. 


Your brother-in-law's the one who 
said that. 


Yeah, I guess he did mention that. 


When somebody really high pressure, 
especially from the East Coast, comes 
out, it's kind of hard to... Like you 
vere mentioning in the article, that 
Bakshi's gone to all this trouble to 
set stuff up... 


Bakshi really wanted to do it; he 
really was hot to do it, really bad. 
But І knew then as much as I know 
now; that he just didn't have it - 
the talent to do a really good job. 
Besides that, just the way the busi- 
ness is set up now, you just can't do 
a good full-length animated cartoon. 
With all the big production and all 
those people, it's just impossible. 
I knew that then. 1 just thought 
that, oh well, Bakshi thinks his 
career depends, his whole life de- 
pends on doing this movie. It'd be 
selfish and egotistical of me to tell 
him he couldn't use 'Fritz The Cat'. 


Well, there was no effort really 
expended on your part. Tt was just a 
prostitution of your work more than 
anything you had to contribute to it. 


Yeah, right. 


Bakshi had all this stuff set up be- 
cause I went down to Los Angeles and 
met Bob Zoell and he was telling me 
about someone approaching him to do 
animated titles for a 'Frita The Cat! 
feature. 


Yeah, he told me about that. He did 
the titles, but he didn't like them. 


When I came back I asked you about it 
and you didn't know anything at all 


about it. This was like Bakshi going 
down there and setting everything up 
before you even had an inkling of 
what you'd say. 


When I went to New York they already 
had all these mock-ups and everything 
all done. They were already into it 
extensively before they even told me 
about it. It just like threw me into 
this fucking quandry. I should have 
known then, because they threw me 
into this quandry, that something was 
wrong. They were unfair to me. They 
took every advantage they could. 
It's just the way those guys work, 
those New York guys, that's the way 
they do it. And it's like nice guys 
finish last in their book. 


They really assume everything, rather 
than playing it safe. 


It's not ethical, you know. Not 
ethical on human terms. Maybe on 
business terms they are, but on human 
terms they're not. Business ethics 
and human ethics are two different 
things. 


You didn't really have the final say 
on 'Fritz!, your wife did. 

І can't blame her for it. I don't 
want her name to be dragged through 
the mud. It was my fault. She 
didn't understand exactly. She's not 
an artist. She said, why don't you 
want to do it, we'll get all this 
money, and if you make sure they do a 
good job, they can't fuck it up be- 
cause they promised that you could 
approve it, have final approval 
before it goes, which they didn't. 
She said we could use the money for 
the farm. Finally, I never signed 
anything, and never said Yes or No or 
anything. So finally, in desperation, 
when they're like half-way through 
with it, or a third, Bakshi came out 
with the sole purpose of getting me 
to sign a contract. He flew out here, 
real desperate, clawing at me to sign 
a contract and I left him with Dana 
on Diamond St. and took off with 
these two friends of mine and didn't 
come back for five days. By that 
time Dana had signed the contract. 
He badgered her for two days and she 
didn't have any real strong convic- 
tions. She didn't want to sign it; 
she put him off for two days, but 
finally she just gave in. I never 
signed anything, but I can't blame 
Dana. I copped out of doing anything 
about it. I just put it in her hands 
and let her take care of it. 


Do you think Bakshi was using your 
character because you were becoming 
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In November of 1971, San Francisco Municipal bus 
riders received an unexpected treat. Instead of 
the usual advertising placards pushing Wrigley's 
gum, toothpaste, the local Army 


In November of 1971, San Francisco Municipal bus 
riders received an unexpected treat. Instead of 
the usual advertising placards pushing Wrigley's 
gum, toothpaste, the local Army recruiting sta- 
tion and four different insurance companies, the 
lucky riders were bombarded with an advertisement 
for KSAN radio that occupied all of the advertis- 
Ing spaces in 100 Muni buses. 


The 'treat' was that the KSAN ad was actually a 
60 foot loop by artist Victor Moscoso. Beginning 
just to the right of the front door of the bus, 
Victor put the Muni riders through their paces, 
directing them down one side of the aisle and up 
the other with his abstract/surreal drawings that 
underwent a circular metamorphosis which termina- 
ted behind the driver yet bringing the viewer's 
attention back to the initial starting point. 


Populated with some of the creatures from Victor's 
ZAP strips, but with a supporting group of dozens 
of new, yet familiar faces, sizes and shapes, the 
KSAN Bus Strip was a visual trip. And it was the 
first attempt to utilize the potentials of the 
comics in a commercial venture, an event that de- 
served to have more effect and more exposure than 
resulted from the month-long bus show. 


In the three years since that 'experiment', there 
has been no further mention of the Bus Strip, nor 
has there ever been an easily accessible print of 
the art. If you weren't in San Francisco riding 
buses in November of 1971, chances are you've at 
best heard rumors about Moscoso's bus ad. Now we 
are proud to present the entire ad (with a few 
modifications done expressly for this vertical 
format by Victor) for the masses. Unfold it, cut 
it apart and paste it together into a twelve foot 
strip, twist it into a Möbius strip, hang itas is 
on your wall, frame it, play with it. DIG IT! 
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known, 
that if he had a success with some- 
body who was known 1% would be a 
springboard to his future projects. 


to further his career? So 


Krantz Films, Inc. was a very uncrea- 
tive outfit. They didn't have any 
creative minds. They could do апіпа- 
tion, but they didn't have creative 
ability. All the stuff they'd done 
before was the worst hack shit for 
Saturday morning IV and stuff like 
that. So they were looking for some- 
thing good to do. Like the article 
in FUNNYWORLD says, they went to 
Hefner to do 'Little Annie Fanny’ and 
he turned them down. 


Well, their quality was not the 
highest. 


No, it's WORST, the worst. So they 
saw that 'Fritz The Cat' book and 
Krantz said, ‘That's it, maybe we can 
sucker this guy'. They just wanted 
something good to do and Bakshi 
wanted...Well, a lot of the stuff 
that Bakshi said in that article in 
FUNNYWORLD was like aggrandizing him- 
Self. Things like saying he was an 
underground cartoonist 'at heart', 
but he was just working on this hack 
shit because he just got stuck in it, 
but he was drawing underground car- 
toons at home in his spare time. 
Bakshi's drawings, they don't show 
much. 


Nell, I'd like to have seen it just 
taken right off your artwork and 
filmed in B&W. І don't think that 
color added anything. They vere 
cartoons of cartoons. 


A lot of people probably would have 
complained if it had been in black 
and white. 'Why couldn't they do 
that in color?' Everybody's got 
different ideas. 


I guess, with a major motion picture 
like that, you have to appeal to the 
lowest common denominator or the 
widest variety of people. 


Bakshi's really... 1 kinda feel sorry 
for him cause he's getting it from 
all sides, much more than І аш. Не 
had to fight tooth and nail doing the 
movie just to get it as far out as he 
wanted to take it. You know with the 
animators and the producers and ever- 
ything. And not only that, he has to 
put up with all this criticism from 
People who are into my work and don't 
like what he did to it. He's just 
getting it from every side, getting 
put down, but he's also getting praise 
from a lot of people and a lot of 
sources, too. I read some article, 


some New York thing somewhere back 
East, where they interviewed Bakshi, 
in some magazine or something, and he 
was going on and on about the art of 
animation, like his ego was obviously 
blown up about it. 


Well, for somebody that came from his 
background, Terrytoons and all that, 
this is probably a big masterpiece. 


Yeah, right! І just don't think the 
animation business can turn out any- 
thing good in this country nowadays. 
It's not possible the way it's all 
set up. The big money involved and 
all the people and most of the апіпа- 
tors are mentally backwards, in the 
Fifties or something. 

What's your summation of 'Fritz' the 
movie? How do you feel about it now 
that you've seen it? 


It stunk. (laughter) 


Do you think it did anything for ani- 
mation? 


It was an effort- there was a certain 
amount of honest effort on Bakshi's 
part to do something good. The best 
part was the part where they stuck 
closest to the original (laughter) of 
course. 1 really thought the parts 
where he tried to interject his own 
ideas are where he really fucked up; 
like that synagogue scene... 


What was that about? I couldn't fig- 
ure that out at all. 


And those cops. That whole cop rou- 
tine was just assinine, silly shit! 
But that might just be my personal 
views since I was the originator. 


Now that you've settled down and are 
are making a decent Living... 


Settled down? 


Well, you've got your от house and 
everything. You like to take off on 
Long trips and disappear for a few 
months at a time. Last Summer you 
went to Chicago and visited with your 
old friend Harvey Kurtaman. He asked 
you tf you wanted to go and meet Hugh 
Hefner. 


At that time Hefner was trying to get 
me to do some work for PLAYBOY, like 
his cartoon editor approached me and 
they offered me a job doing a regular 
strip for them. I was amazed, really 
amazed that they would offer me a job 
like that. 


Well, you had done one thing for Har- 
vey in 'Little Annie Fanny’. It was 
really reduced down, but it was you 
and Gilbert Shelton. That was about 


the only thing of youre that will ev- 
er appear in there. 


That was done after Kurtzman had spent 
a few days down at the EAST VILLAGE 
OTHER. I guess he got inspired to do 
that. He came down and hung around 
down there at the EAST VILLAGE OTHER 
office; talked to everybody and did 
part of a jam session that was in the 
EAST VILLAGE OTHER. There were nine 
or ten artists involved and some cra- 
zy girl who just walked in off the 
street and did something in there - 
in the jam session. 


Yeah, there's only been about two ap- 
реагапсев of Kurtaman outside of 
"Little Annie Fanny”. 


But a lot of people have urged him to 
do stuff for the underground, but he 
says "time is money for пе, I can't 
do this stuff for nothing'. 


He's done a few things for LOOK maga- 
zine, or LIFE, I can't remember which, 
but they vere all slick. But he's 
done juet a couple of things for the 
underground - going back to the pulp 
paper media he started with. 


That PLAYBOY offer I thought was in- 
teresting. Thecartoon editor is this 
real slick chick named Michelle А1%- 
man - married some guy, her name's 
not Altman anymore. І was over at 
Jay Lynch's and she came on to me 
with this deal for PLAYBOY: said they 
would give me $500 a page and I could 
do anything I wanted, except, of 
course, show penises or insertion or 
whatever. I said I make enough money 
to live on, I'm happy with the amount 
of money I make, what do I need with 
those restrictions? It's funny, in 
1966 I went to PLAYBOY and she was 
the cartoon editor and I showed her 
my big sketch book and she said it 
was пісе "but it's not PLAYBOY. Why 
don't you try to do something in the 
PLAYBOY fashion?' I made a couple of 
feeble attempts to do their pathetic 
cartoons, like PLAYBOY-style cartoons 
and she said, "АҺ, that's not it'. 


In SWATCH there are a couple of emall 
cartoons that look like real put-ons 
of that style. 


I think your observatione of Hugh 
Hefner's mansion are quite interesting 
cause there мае a book out by a for- 
mer centerfold girl that really had 
the same observations that you made: 
complete boredom all the time you 
were there - after the initial react- 
ton. 


They had this game room where you 
could go and play pinball machines; 
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you for the album cover and you did 
two, a front cover and a back cover. 


That was another New York rip off. 
Columbia Records; they're really good 
at it. 


What was on the back cover that they 
never used? 


The cover that they used was origi- 
nally the back cover that I did. I 
did it for the back cover. т did 
this other thing for the front cover, 
which incorporated photographs of the 
heads of all the members of the 
band, with little cartoon bodies. 
They were on the stage and there was 
this silhouette of this audience down 
there cheering. The band didn't like 
it that much; they said they liked 
the back cover better. I think it 
was their idea to not use the front 
cover I did. But both of those, the 
front and back cover were ripped off 
by Columbia Records who claimed they 
lost the artwork. 


The Black Panthers or some radical 
Neu York organization got mad at your 
depiction of a татту on the cover. 


They had it taken out of the ads. 
Yeah, they said they were going to 


take it out and then the only place 
they did take it out was in the ade. 


I think it was the Black Panthers; it 
was in New York. 


І remember when FRITZ мае firet 
printed I went up to your house and 
there were all ‘these people sitting 
around it and everyone wae introduced 
on a first name basie. 


What, on Clayton St.? 


Но, on Diamond St. Finally, five of 
the people left and I found out it 
was Michael. MeClure and Jim Morrison 
and some оў... 


Did you come that day? 
Yeah. І didn't recognize Morrison 
because he just had his hair cut. 


Не looked like this sort of paunchy 
ex-football hero, or something. 


FRITZ was one of Morrison's...didn't 
he really like FRITZ, or something? 
I don't know. McClure came over for 
some reason, Т forget what. 


They brought tons of sardines and 
crackers and beer and stuff. 


Wilson was there, too. 


Yeah, after they left, Wilson was 
cursing, "What do ше need those rock 
and roll stare for?" 


Morrison, sad fellow. Morrison didn't 
say much, just sat in the corner. 
McClure was full of shit, all his 
bullshit theories about my work and 
stuff. I'm trying to remember what 
McClure was saying to me about some- 
thing. Something about BIG ASS 
COMICS, Egg-zactly was symbolic of 
something. I forget what. 


Harvey got you into the thing in 
ESQUIRE, too. 


Oh God, that! That was another big 
mistake I made, doing that thing for 
ESQUIRE. That was another deal where 
I got пу way paid to New York. І 
could never resist guys paying my way 
to go somewhere back then. So I went 
to New York and Kurtzman showed me 
the stuff he wanted me to do, and Oh 
God, it was like, "Jeezus, what have 
І got myself іп to?" І told him I 
didn't want to do it. I hung around 
his house for a couple of days and 
finally just gave in. He kept urging 
me to do it, and 1 kind of respected 
Kurtzman. 


Who wrote that article, do you know? 


I don't know; I don't know who wrote 
it. It was terrible. 


І looked all through the issue and 
there's no mention of your name or 
who wrote it. I was wondering if 
Harvey wrote it. 


My name isn't on that artwork? 
no. 4 


Good! Thank God! 


Even on the little cartoons you did, 
your name ie scribbled. 


That's good. I'm very glad of that. 
That was embarassing, when I saw that 
thing when it came out. God, what a 
fool I was to do that. 


That vae a real put down on the whole 
hippie thing. 

Well, it wasn't a bad put down. It 
was just kind of dumb. I've learned 
from all that shit just to do my own 
stuff. Well, I haven't really, I 
still do all this bullshit. 


(laughter) 


Dana talked me into doing these draw- 
ings for this cookbook she's putting 
out. I don't mind that; that one's 
OK. I did these drawings for Stapan- 
ian's book about how to avoid getting 
busted, or something. That was OK, I 
guess. 


K What do you mean, 
were OK? You didn't 
either of them. 


both of those 
like doing 


Well, I didn't mind. It's not like 
doing stuff for these New York hype 
artists. 


Well, what do you want to do in the 
future - just keep cranking out good 
old comic booke? 


Do comics. That's all I want to do. 


You never really cared much for 
advertising or editorial artwork. 
Just really do what you want. 


Yeah, just do those comics. People 
are always coming on to me with stuff 
they want me to do and sometimes it's 
just hard to say No. Like Gilbert 
Shelton's old lady, Laura. She's 
putting out this comic that's for 
abortion and birth control and having 
people be careful about getting V.D. 


and what to do when you get V.D. She 
wants to make it a comic book. She 
works for some organization. Who 


does she work for, do you know? 
K Planned Parenthood, | think. 


Planned Parenthood, or one of those 
things. That's a good idea, you know. 
I told her I'd try to do something 
for it. All that stuff, my heart's 
not really in it, but people really 
want me to do it. 


Well, if it does some good, that's 
one thing. If it'e just a financial 
rip off, that's another. 


But it's political. I don't know how 
I feel about all that. It's all so 
complicated. For me to make some 
kind of statement about what people 
should do about abortion and birth 
control, it means that I know what 
I'm doing about it or how I feel 
about it, which I don't really. 


You don't really want to tell anybody 
else how to do it. 


I don't want to be a propagandist. 1 
can't. The thing I'm best at is just 
expressing my own personal absurdity, 
or something. That's all I'm really 
comfortable doing. 


What's your favorite comic that 
you've done? 


Well, Al, 
say. 


now that's really hard to 


(laughter) 
K Let's not get too hammy? 
Тоо hammy? 


I mean, do you have a favorite of all 
of them, or are they all your favor- 
ites? 


I don't know: 
about them. 


I go through changes 
Sometimes I don't like 


one for a real long time; then I look 
at it and think it's the best one г 
did. I don't know; I can't judge. 


How about "Ме. Natural', how close 
do you identify with that character? 
I think there's a lot of you in him. 


Think so? 


K How about 'Flaky Foont'? 
There's a lot of 'Flaky Foont' in me, 
too. 


(laughter) 


А lot of "Мг. Snoid' in me, for that 
matter. 'Egg-zactly'. I just love 
to jump on girls; that's my favorite. 
There's a saying that's sweeping the 
country by storm which you kind of 
dredged up out of old songe and sheet 
music... 


"Keep On Trucking". 


Right. Which te really kind of...I 
suppose you wince everytime you hear 
it now. 

'Keep On Trucking’ is probably the 
biggest thing next to Happy Faces 
that's going on. I met some guy in 
the poster business, said that 'Keep 
On Trucking' is the biggest thing in 
the poster business these days. Guys 
are making millions off of 'Keep On 
Trucking'. 


You're really not making a penny off 
any of that. 

No. 

It'a gotten so bad now, it's probably 
public domain. 

A lot of people think I'm real rich 
and stuff. Something Herb Caen said, 
"I've got a hundred thousand dollars 
from the movie". 

He printed that in hie colum? 

K Yeah. 

They gave me ten thousand dollars. 


You haven't got any royalty checks or 
anything? 

Nah. Ten thousand dollars is what 
I've gotten from them. You know, I 
ain't poor. I'm probably upper 
middle class compared to most people 
I know. 


ALL these products that have been 
coming out with "Ме. Natural! on then 
and 'Keep On Trucking', that's really 
pirate stuff. 

Most of it is. 

Probably the 'Keep On Trucking’ with 
the three guys ina row in perepec- 
tive ie almost in public domain 


cause it's been printed in so many 
places. 


Yeah, I get a few hundred dollars a 
year from Head Imports in Aspen for 
those patches; those arm patches they 
do with 'Fritz The Cat', 'Keep On 
Trucking', and "Мс. Natural'. Maybe 
a couple of hundred dollars a year 
from the poster thing - there's some 
people in Wisconsin who do posters 
that pay me, but none of the others 
do. And Donahue puts out a couple of 
Posters... 


That's one thing I thought was wrong 
with that LAMPOON thing. It made out 
like you vere making all this money 
off all these trashy products put out 
with your... 


Did it give that impression, that I 
was making that money? 


К Um,hmm. 


It gave the impression that you were 
prostituting youreelf cause all these 
silly products are coming out and 
really all that stuff ів a rip off of 
you. I mean, you're not ripping off 
the public. 

Charles Schultz I ain't! Charles 
Schultz has the highest salary of 
anybody in the world. He's the most 
highly paid salaried person in the 
world. 


Do you mean cartoonist? 
No, Т mean anybody! 


Mostly from royalties on his products 
and stuff? 


Yeah. 


I've seen, in a comie catalogue, some 
original art for sale, and a PEANUTS 
original went for $200 or something. 
Which is incredible, as there was all 
thie fine stuff next to it going for 
peanuts. 

(laughter) 

(Laughing)...No pun intended. 


I wonder why, I guess because PEANUTS 
is really big. 

Well, it's getting comic stripe down 
to almost a pure form; very little 
detail or anything. 

Yeah, he's coppin' out. 

Getting back to 'Keep On Truckin': it 
came from popular songs during the 
Thirties, didn't it? 

Yeah, originally it was a blues rec- 
ord, "Keep On Truckin". 


Was it a song? 


Yeah, a blues song. 


...cause I've come across the term in 
old sheet music, as parts of songs, 
but I never knew there was. 


Well, originally it was an innuendo, 
for "fuckin", and in all those songs 
it was used in place of the word 
"fuckin". 


I'm sure the merchante will appreciate 
that... 


Then it became associated with this 
type of music so it became a dance, 
"Truckin" became a dance. 


It became respectable. 


Well, it became respectable because 
the dance became popular and then the 
term became popularized. 


And then everybody forgot vhat it 
meant. 


Yeah, when I first used it I was re- 
ferring to the dance, Truckin, cause 
that's where I first heard it. 


Yeah, your characters uho were doing 
it were walking really funky. 


It's weird; when I first did that І 
never thought that it would become so 
famous. 


Well, it got so popular at KYA. 
Yah, they ran it into the ground. 


Twenty-four houre a day: KEEP ON 
TRUCKIN, KEEP ON TRUCKIN Tee Shirts, 
they even put it on their Little mu- 
віс chart sheet that comes out every 
week. 


That ‘Keep On Truckin' satire I did 
in XYZ was somewhat cynical. 


Yeah, that vas a good putdown on that 
whole... 


People thought that comic was cynical 
probably partly because of that. It 
like shattered the happy-go-lucky 
keep on truckin attitude that the or- 
iginal had. 


Really, if your products were mer- 
chandized you'd vant something really 
funky. 

It's funny, somebody made a Mr. Nat- 
ural hash pipe and sent it to me in 
the mail. It was really beautiful, 
made out of clay or something. 


Would you rather see your products 
done as something like that? 


No. 
Not on anything? 


This one the guy made is really nice, 
it looked just like Mr. Natural, it 


Je Small Smal) Businessmen 


Movie money was hard to come by in the Depression. Here's how enterprising 
young businessmen met the problem in New York City’s Washington Heights. 


written by Bab Condon 
illustrated by R Crumb 


and after the first in a series you were hooked. In the 


winter your mother was happy to give you money for 
the movies just to get you out from under, But in the 


spring and summer she was more apt to tell you, 
“Go out and play, the fresh air and sunshine will do 
you good.” A lot she knew about El Brendcl and the 
City of the Future! 


В... in the Thirties in Washington Heights, a very 
young man's fancy turned, as springtime blossomed, 
to making money. The money, primarily, was for the 
Saturday afternoon movie which meant the latest 
chapter of Scotty of the Scouts or The Mystery of 
the Lost Gold Mine. Usually they had fifteen episodes, 
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ter, for if 
by chance you didn't have the 20 cents it meant not 
only spending the afternoon alone but, what was 
worse, watching your pals, when they returned, act 
out the missing episode. Looking back, their theatrical 
endeavors seem much better than anything that could 
have transpired on the screen but then it was no 
consolation to a 10-year-old boy. 

Earning money was a skill handed down from 
older brother to younger, much as the cobbler taught 
the trade to his son, 

We fidgeted in school in the spring fretfully 
watching the skies and praying for a three o'clock rain. 
Tf it came, and it came often, we would race home, 
borrow dad's umbrella and then run to the subway 
station at 168th Street and Broadway. We were look- 
ing for women who had left home for downtown 


home, change clothes, then run across Edgecombe 
Avenue into Highbridge Park. Every Sunday our 
local Mafia representative ran a craps game on "the 
path," the main thoroughfare through the park. We 
would linger on the fringe of the crowd of men until 
Big Augie had got the game underway. Then he would 
point at random at two of us, and we would dash over 
to Amsterdam Avenue to Coard's Candy Store for a 
case of cold soda. When we returned Augie would give 
us each 50 cents, and we would squat by the case and 
deliver sodas to thirty men. Augie charged them $1 a 
bottle. After the game, we would stack the empties in 
the case and carry them behind Augie to prevent any 
other kids from snatching a bottle while we had our 
hands full There were 16 bottles in the case, which 


shopping on a clear day and returned to a spring 
downpour. Like sparrows we would chirp, “Walk you 


came to 80 cents on return, so the day's profit for 
one was 90 cents with the original half buck from 


\ Big Augie. = 


home, lady, 15 cents for five blocks, a quarter after 
that.” Of course, she got the umbrella, and you got 
whatever packages she had and hoped for a short run. 
It was a brisk business, as long as the rain held out, 
and by running back each time you might squeeze in 
four trips depending on the competition. All the while 
you were getting soaked, and explaining to your mother 
how you got wet after coming home purposely for an 
umbrella somehow took the joy out of private enter- 
prise. But on a good day you might make enough for 
the rest of the week, with the movie money set aside and 
the lunchtime candy money jingling in your pocket. 
On Sunday mornings, after chureh, we would race 
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The kids whom Augie ignored would also hasten 
to the same candy store to buy Italian twists. The 
Ttalians cither smoked or chewed them. The Italians 
had a bocci court laid out, and the Sunday games 
were for money. There were big turnouts, Sunday 
dinner was over and the jackets were off and the sleeve 
garters of purple and yellow bloomed in the sun. The 
little business men were patient. When a man missed a 
winning roll, he would throw his rope down and grind 
it into the sand. Keep an eye on him! In time all the 
ropes, which cost 10 cents at the store, would be sold 
for whatever the traffic would bear. 

In summer money came easier. We would walk 
down to 155th Street, across the viaduct and Mac- 


Comb’s Dam Bridge (as a kid I thought they called it 
= because it was so ugly) and over to Yankee Sta- 


dium. We had to get there very early to head up the 
line of kids between the ages of ten and twelve to turn 
turnstiles as the customers grabbed the tickets. Older 
boys worked as vendors. We began about 11, when 
the batting practice fans arrived, and continued to 
spin until the third inning was over. We were then 
given 75 cents and allowed to watch the rest of the 
game. This was hotdog heaven, the days of Gehrig 
and Ruth. But making that shape-up every day was 


rough, because if you missed, it was a long, hot walk 
home with the smell of mustard and lemonade 220) 


\ your head. 


I never worked the Polo Grounds although it was 
only 10 blocks from home. But its proximity gave us 
an opportunity for extra income: offering to “watch” 
cars parked on the Harlem River Speedway, and the 
veiled threat usually got you a dime. Some kids would 
wipe down the cars entrusted to them, relying on the 
kindness of the owners for an extra tip. Once in a great 
while we would park cars for a big Stadium event. 
(But we hurried home practically penniless the night 
Lo beat Joe Louis, because we were too EJ 


to Harlem and Harlem had lost heavily. 
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One Irish kid in the neighborhood had a steady 
clientele of Orthodox Jews for whom he lit stoves 
every Saturday morning. He had one or two customers 
who wouldn't handle money on the Sabbath, and he 
would walk them to the subway and deposit their 
fare. He had two hours work every Saturday, movie 
money guaranteed, and delicious knishes during the 
week. 

A job as a delivery boy could earn you money, 
but it completely defeated the purpose. You had to 
work all day Saturday, and if you were working, how 
could you ко to tne movies? Anyway, delivery boys 
went with girls, and who needed that? 

Almost every day we would scour cellars for 


posit bottles. It was hard work since most of the 
itors also wanted the deposit. 


Our theaters were the Drury Li the Rio, the 
Hudson and the Uptown. But usually we were stuck 
with the same theater every Saturday for years on 
end. Mid-week holidays and special occasions we often 
went to the movies but we would avoid our Saturday 
theater with a e you started a serial 
yon had to of the 

chapter the he first 
chapter of the next serial we were hooked for 
another 14 we The on out was to grow old 
enough to notice girls. 

innocent purst 


of the Almighty Dime 
с gone the уау оѓ the high cost of living. 


seem to hi 
The only small, small businessmen I see now are shoe 

Recently I came out of the subway into а 
pouring and looked for the kid with the umbrella. 
But all I saw were three cabs with off-duty signs 
parked in front of Riker's. 
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was 3-dimensional and you take his 
head off and it's like a thimble in- 
side, like a water pipe. You fill 
the thimble with dope and underneath 
the thimble you pour a little water 
in his body. Really nice. 


Thie friend of mine one day brought 
to work a little lead statue of "Мг. 
Watural' some guy had carved out of 
Зава. 


Cast? 


He cast it, but he could only make 
tuo of them before the mold got de- 
stroyed. It vas really nice. It 
looked like the old toy soldiers. 


I tried to cast some toys once. 


But your attitude towards your oun 
atuff being transformed into things 
Like that... 


Well, I know better. If they tried 
to mass produce them, they'd do a 
shitty job. They'd just make some 
kind of thing out of plastic. They 
wouldn't make neat little lead ones, 
that wouldn't happen. They'd make 
some shitty thing, which is what has 
happened. Тһе stuff that's out is 
some schlock; those arm patches and 
stuff. Just awful. 


Yeah, "Ме. Natural! drinking glasses 
now and stuff. 


Some guy in Washington or Oregon made 
these "Ме. Natural! rings that were 
really neat; made a few of them out 
of silver, cast them or something. 
They're really nice, really looked 
good, but he just made a few of them. 


Well, you know if you made a lot, you 
would get tired of it and start sluf- 
fing off on the quality. Yeah, mass 
production leaves a lot to be desired 
as far ae quality goes. 

Well, they used to make nice stuff, 
little metal soldiers. If you could 
make them like that now, swell! But 
they don't... Seems like a lost art 
now; how to mass produce that stuff. 


Another one of your great loves is 
old music. 
Yes, Al, that is correct. (laughter) 


(laughing) Ah, you know I'm trying to 
cover all the bases. 


(laughing) Yeah, I got records. 


You've got several thousand of them 
now. 


Naw, I counted them the other day, 
there's less than a thousand. 


You counted them? 


I was surprised. There's about 900. 
I got them down to the choice stuff. 


K You counted them?! 


Iwanted to see how many I had. Some- 
times I just stand and look at them, 
pull out a stackand just look through 
then. 


I know a lot of stuff you see every 
day comes into your artwork, but rec- 
orde have really started to pop up а 
lot in your stripe. 


Music's really important: one of the 
most important things there is in a 
man's life. 


I really enjoyed that story in МЕ. 
NATURAL: the text one with the record 
labels. I think that 'Cubist Bebop! 
comic strip also showed a love for 
music. 


I was listening to records while I 
was doing the story, so each panel 
would be a different record I was 
listening to. Like there was one of 
this old colored guy playing the pia- 
no that I drew when I was listening 
to this record by Clarence Lofton, 
this piano player. Then there's one 
of this guy playing the banjo; I was 
listening to this Harry Reser record, 
this banjo player. І get more out of 
music than I do out of art, or out of 
cartoons, or anything. Just stronger 
or something. Тһе audial thing is 
more immediate, more immediate plea- 
sure. 


I remember Wilson vas always putting 
you down for listening to that. 


That old music? He likes the real 
hopped up stuff, more recent times; 
real intense stuff like Chicago Blues 
Band, like Muddy Waters Blues Band 
and Charlie Musselwhite. 


Yeah, but with most of that stuff the 
roots go way back. 


It's post war. 
K He likes old country stuff. 


Yeah, he's broadened his tastes some- 
what, recently. He likes some of the 
old time music now. 


What's your favorite in that music? 
Everything, or Country & Western...? 


I just like the old time stuff, be- 
fore radio came along and changed mu- 
sic all around. Radio is what really 
did it, I decided. Radio just ad- 
sorbed all the little, different, 
funky and obscure musical styles that 
were going on and made them into some 
big standardized styles. All these 
little oddball pockets of different 


styles of country music got blended 
together into 'Country', 'Western', 
and 'Bluegrass'. Before that there 
were all these different little vari- 
ations: like the 'North Georgia 
Style', "Тһе Mississippi Style', 'The 
Louisiana Style', 'The Texas Style', 
'The East Texas Style', and 'The West 
Texas Style'... There are still some 
remnants of that left, but it's been 
standardized out. That's just the 
country music, then there's the negro 
music... 


Standardization. Like one band would 
make it really big in radio and ev- 
eryone else would try to emulate them 
in hopes that they'd make it big too. 


Yeah, that's what happened. That did 
not happen before. Records never 
really spread the music as big as ra- 
dio did. 


It's still happening today, except on 
a much larger scale. Radio's the one 
that started it. 


Music started changing really fast in 
the 30's. 


The way television changed movies. 


The way mass media has just changed 
people; it's changed human beings. 
Mass media did to the American cul- 
ture what we did to the Indian cul- 
ture, what the white man did to the 
Indians: it just changed our whole 
way of life. Technology and mass me- 
dia have changed civilization com- 
pletely. You listen to those old 
records, you hear how things were 
different then. Everything was just 
on a more local level for people. It 
was better in a way 'cause in America 
there was still this strong sense of 
independence that people had then. 
Everybody was really proud of their 
Own personal heritage. The music had 
that in there. That's gone. It does 
not exist anymore. It happened thru 
the 30's, in music anyway. From the 
early 30's to the late 30's, the mu- 
sic I like gets less and less - as 
you go up from, like, 1933 to 1939. 
By 1939, there's hardly anything left 
that I can listen to and enjoy very 
much. 


Electricity vas introduced. 


Yeah, the early electric period of 
recording. Before the late 20's, the 
record companies weren't hip to re- 
cording all the people's music, folk 
music and blues. They just recorded 
professional urban singers and bands. 


Most records in those days were pret- 


ty expensive. Didn't they average 
out about $1.00? 
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Yeah, 756 
That was a lot of money at that time. 


Records never were that big, especi- 
ally after the economy started de- 
lining in the late 20's. The record 
business went under. By 1932, every 
record company in existence was broke. 
And they all sold out: Victor Talking 
Machine, Co. sold out to Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Columbia Rec- 
став just went out of existence for 
about a year in 1935 and then when 
CBS started, they just bought the 
name Columbia Records and they also 
Bought a whole bunch of other record 
Companies. They bought the American 
Record Corporation, which had already 
bought out all these other smaller 
record companies in the early 30's. 
Just like the car thing. Like all 
fhese small independent companies all 
Went out of business after the 20's 
died. 


Bow do you relate muste to your com- 
tee? Is there an influence there? 


Yeah, all those old records have real 
strong social roots for us, for peo- 
ple who live in this culture. А11 
fhat stuff, like the 'Keep On Truck- 
іш", is there. It's real deep. It's 
been buried by more recent layers of 
cultural indoctrination like TV and 
fhe Cold War. Everything that's hap- 
pend since World War II has buried 
those earlier forms, but those things 
are still under there, come through 
тезі strong. 


When the British groups started sing- 
ing those old blues numbers, kide а 
lot younger than us blew their minds 
that someone had done them 10 years 
Before. It was all buried. Even 
tuff а Lot older is still buried 
Зат there. 


Some people are surprised. They 
thought I'd be a much older person 
because of all that old stuff I have 
їп my work. Some guy thought I should 
Бе in my forties. A bunch of people 
have thought that, actually. My 
Grawing style, too, is old fashioned. 


There's a guy over in Holland who em- 
ates your style pretty closely. 


Ahh, he's not that close. I think I 
know the guy you mean. I like that 
Guy's stuff, but I don't think he's 
that close to mine. He's real zany? 
Everything real rubbery? Yeah I like 
his stuff. He's pretty good. Have 
You got all those issues of that 
Dutch comic book he's in? 


Yeah, TANTE LENY. 


І want to get а set of those. I've 
only got a couple of issues. I want 
to get all of them; good stuff. I 
like that guy's stuff and a couple of 
other guys who are in there. 


That's about the beet underground 
comic that comes out of anywhere out- 
side of America. 


That's right. Isaw a couple of weird 
ones from Canada, saw this one called 
BEER COMICS. The whole comic was 
just based on the beer culture from 
Saskatoon, or someplace like that. 
Everybody just drinks beer there, and 
stuff. It was pretty interesting, it 
was real crude but it was kinda good, 
kinda zany and funny. 


Do you think comics are like an in- 
ternational way of communicating; the 
pictures and the way of telling a 
story - is that the ultimate language? 


It's the universal language; Pictures. 
Word symbols and letters are bound to 
their cultures too much. Pictures 
are just like representations of 
things that everybody can recognize. 
Comics will eventually take over the 
world, I'm convinced, with me as su- 
preme emperor and ruler over all, HA 
HA!! (maniacal laughter) 


(laughter) How do you feel about the 
media labeling you 'King of The Un- 
dergrounds'? 


Oh, that's true. (laughter) 


К groan. 


Do you feel like a grandfather now, 
or just a father? 

That just causes me a lot of anxiety 
about living up to my laurels. Thave 
to worry about being over the hill, 
like declining or something, now. 


Well, everyone reaches a peak. You 
don't have any restrictions or any- 
thing, 80... 


I figure I have a few years left, Al. 


You did fall into а slump though, 
last year. You hardly did anything 
for гіш months. Was that lack of en- 
thusiaem or lack of ideas? 


Yeah. Everything was all confusing. 
All this shit had been piling up in- 
side my head: this crazy shit we just 
talked about that I'd gone through 
since 1967, since ZAP started. 


Just really took a long rest? 


I had this, like, nervous breakdown 
and stuff. (laughter) 


К What!? 
One day in Potter Valley I just blew 


up and -- 


K Broke a chair over my head. 


— broke a chair over 
and hid in the woods 
days. Kathy was out 
for me... 


Kathy. Ran off 
for a couple of 
there searching 


К | never knew what you were going 
to do. 


I was hiding in this clump of bushes, 
not breathing, and like Kathy's a few 
feet away from me, oh god it was sad! 


І don't know. I'll probably just go 
on doing comix for years, settled in- 
to it now or something. Nothing any- 
body can say at this point can affect 
me that much. 


Make you want to throw it all ашау? 


Yeah, or have traumatic doubts about 
it or something. 


What do you think of all the under- 
ground comiz that have come out in 
the last couple of увага? They've 
really flooded the market. 


I'm glad to see it myself. It's not 
too good for business, I guess, cause 
there are so many comix that a lot of 
publishers have lost money on some 
comix that didn't sell too well. 


Well, that's more poor value judge- 
ment. 


I don't know. Who's to say? Susan 
Goodrich, Donahue's partner in the 
Apex Novelties, doesn't like certain 
things about certain comix that I 
think are great, so she wouldn't print 
them. But on the other hand, there 
are some things she likes that I think 
stink. So who's to say? In fact, 
they're so loose and open right now, 
you've got the gamut of every possi- 
ble style and weird attitude; there's 
bad stuff, good stuff, crude, profes- 
sional. Every different variation on 
comix that people can come up with is 
being printed, which is really good. 
I think it's great that the society 
can afford to have that kind of ex- 
perimentation going on. It's encour- 
aging all these young cartoonists, 
guys like Justin Green who have gone 
through really rapid development be- 
cause they had the chance, the chance 
to get their work in print and get 
paid for stuff that wasn't perfectly 
slick and professional. І think it's 
real healthy. I like seeing all that 
stuff, even the bad stuff. It's like 
a hundred flowers blossoming, a hun- 
dred schools of thought contending. 


I remember when I approached you about 
cur magazine, planning it out, you 
made the comment, "The more stuff de- 
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d to that, the better". 


І like seeing all that shit. І 
paid rather look at that stuff than 
Marvel comics. Cause all those 
are individualistic efforts, 
they don't have to answer to any- 


heard an interesting comment: At 
ЕС Con, Jackson was talking to Al 
Samson and somebody and they made 
оттеп that 'that stuff is real- 
mice, I'd like to get into it, but 
oan write me a script?'. 


„ as long as artists aren't ori- 
4 towards thinking up ideas. 


There are artists in the under- 
4 comix that just write stuff. 


think of what some of those bet- 
artists could do if they weren't 
ted into the machine nov. 


h, it's kinda too late for those 


innovative period {в over. 


"хе even some guys in the under- 
4 who can't think of ideas, who 
looking for ideas. 


ou think this whole underground 
toston is a result of the comics 


ly sure. 


mem everything was being repressed, 
all of a sudden this total free- 
= rejection of the old ideale as 
ав comics go. 


part of the general polarization 
things. When Kurtzman was doing 
| things were loose enough for 
guys; guys who were intelligent 
wanted to do comics could find 
gh freedom to do something. Like 
pushed it pretty far - they had to 
at a certain point. They stopped 
et halfway as far as we go. Then 
the repression set in against 
es, those guys capitualted be- 
they had families... 


whole lives were into it. 


needed the money. So they had to 

ар. Тһе way it is now, there is 
different set of social circumstan- 
The professional comics are ob- 
off limits to us now. I knew 
‘hen I was 18 - that I was never 
3 to be able to work for the pro- 
comics companies - they are 
too slick and professional. 1 
"Е be that slick. 


ls only been recently that we could 
that there ave cycles in comice: 


they had the superhero стазе in the 
40's and the early 50's... 


The funny animal craze. 
Started Horror. 


The way I see it is the superhero 
thing... Actually, before than in 
the 30's was also a phase. The first 
phase was really in the 30's, before 
the war, when the comic medium began. 
The 40's really picked up because of 
the war and the superhero thing be- 
gan. After the war it divided up: 
like the peak of the ‘Funny Animal’ 
comic thing was in the late 40's and 
early 50's, and also the Crime comics 
which seemed to be the only thing 
they could do with the superheroes - 
go on fighting crime. Then, from '52 
to '56 was the peak of the Horror 
comics and the EC and Science Fiction 
comics. During that period, Funny 
Animal comics declined. Barks did 
all his best work around '48-'52. He 
did good stuff after that, but the 
peak was around 1950 for Funny Ani- 
mals: LITTLE LULU, all the light com- 
ics. Even like NEW FUNNIES, and some 
of those were real good in the late 
40's. І think after '56 it just be- 
came a wasteland, nothing happening. 


Yeah, nothing happened until Marvel. 
They revived the industry. 


The whole Marvel thing leaves me com- 
pletely cold. That whole thing that 
started in the early 60's doesn't do 
anything for me. 


The thing about it; І saw FF #4 with 
'Submariner' on the cover, whom I 
hadn't seen in 15 years, and said, 
"Hey, here's something from my youth". 
So I picked it up and bought it, and 
liked it. 

FF??? 

FANTASTIC FOUR. 

Comic Jargon there, Folks. 


But comics exploded from that point 
and became a national pasttime again. 
Whereas they'd sunk about ae low as 
they were going to in the late 50's. 


Yeah, a lot of people were predicting 
back then that comics were going to 
go out of business, that the comics 
were dying. 


But we had the superheroes all through 
the 60's and now they're turning 
again to Horror and sales are going 
down and Kinney bought DC... 


Yeah the Mafia's taking over the com- 
ic business. 


Everything's "PROFITS". 


The underground thing is getting 
really big now. A lot of the over- 
ground artists are starting to take 
a look at it more seriously than they 
ever did before, from what I've heard 
anyway. Like Wood was talking about 
doing stuff for the underground. 
That $25 bucks a page is starting to 
look not so bad as it used to. 


If there's any creativity in you at 
all, the underground's where it's at. 


I hope the underground doesn't get 
too big, though, ‘cause that would be 
bad for it. Then the big money boys 
will step in. 


Like a rock group. When they start 
out everyone likes them, but about 
the third time you go back to see 
them over a period of about two years 
you think, where's all the greatness. 
They've sold cut. 


Fortunately, the underground cartoon 
thing has a certain amount of intel- 
ligence in it. There have been 
attempts to avoid selling out. Like 
that Union thing we got going. We 
managed to stop a few corrupt things 
from happening. Like this guy who 
wanted to put out this big anthology, 
a big dope dealer, made a lot of 
money dealing dope. He borrowed some 
money from his father to put this 
book out through Random House. Не 
wanted a 300 page anthology of all 
the best of underground comix. Like 
totally cop the whole movement for 
the big boys in New York. 


I think it's a Little early for some- 
thing like that. 


I think it's always too early for 
something like that. I think that 
would be really bad. So we had all 
these meetings and hashed it over and 
finally decided not to do it. The 
guy promised to lay money on people 
and a lot of people needed money. 
Fortunately, moral good won out over 
the need for bread. 


K They just won out because they 
didn't want to do the book without 
you and you wouldn't do It. 


Well... 
K Basically. 


There 've been some anthologies done 
in Holland. 


Yeah, in Europe they've done some. 
They 've printed them in English, too. 
That's different. 

Yeah, that's no Random House rip-off. 


Right! And there were some other 


deals... 


Those are more sincere. 


Hopefully, this Union thing can stop 
the guys who need money from selling 
out. If enough of them sell out, to 
overground publishers - or if the 
overground thinks that there's 
enough money in it and starts trying 
to buy up artists - then it's just 
'Goodbye'. That means that the 
underground (small publishers) won't 
be able to compete with the over- 
ground because they have the big 
distribution and everything. ‘They'd 
just glut the market with stuff if 
they ever think there's enough money 
in it, and if the artists will do 
the stuff. The hard thing for them 
at this point would be getting the 
artists to do it. A lot of artists 
have enough revolutionary spirit not 
to work for those guys for any 
amount of money. 


Another fortunate thing ie that they 
are all here in the Bay Area, 90% of 
them, anyway. 


Most of them, yeah. 


So there's a strong tie there. 
There's no lack of communication. 


The thing is, it's hard for me to 
talk, because I'm making all this 
money. I'm making more money than 
anybody else, maybe me and Gilbert 
Shelton. So all these guys will 
say, Yeah it's easy for you to have 
these ideals, Crumb, because you're 
making all this money and we're not. 
So, what can I say? I have to shut 
up at that point. But, hopefully, 
that won't happen. Because if it 
happens, it'll just close up and it 
won't be free and open anymore. 


It'll just become an industry. 
Yeah. 
Instead of a renaissance. 


Well, the renaissance has happened 
and it's happening now, but it could 
go on. 


Once it becomes industrialized, it 
ends. 


It could go on if that doesn't 
happen. 


The dance posters started out that 
way. Then everybody started col- 
lecting them and pretty soon every- 
body and his dog was throwing out 
posters onto the market. 


Yeah, right. It was a little easier 
to do that with posters than it is 
with comics. Every jerk can't sit 


down and do a comic book. It is 
hard to do comic books. Somebody 
who's trying to just hack something 
out is usually so bad that nobody 
will publish it. so, I think the 
integrity is pretty high. The 
amount of comix that are good is 
pretty high considering how much 
looseness there is. Some stuff you 
might think is bad on first glance, 
because the artwork is not immedi- 
ately readable, isn't that bad if 
you look a little deeper. You know 
the guy's sincere, at least. 


I myself have really enjoyed the 
underground comix. 


Do you look at them all? All the 
different, weird ones like HIT THE 
ROAD COMIX? 


Yeah, I etill buy almost every one. 


I was looking at HIT THE ROAD and I 
was thinking, what's this? But I 
looked through it and it was inter- 
esting; it had interesting attitudes. 


You've got to sit down and study it, 
and read it, and digest it. 


Most people, except the aficionados, 
aren't going to do that with all 
those odd, obscure ones. 


There are so many titles now, espe- 
cially if you started in it late. 
At fifty cente apiece, you can only 
buy two underground'a for the price 
of five normal comica. 


That's the same sort of thing that 
happened to the record business in 
the early '30's. They were putting 
out all these records by obscure, 
local singers and bands that most 
people wouldn't be interested in. 
There was a small market for them, 
so they just went out of business. 
But that was the richest period of 
recorded music, I think. The same 
thing with underground comix. The 
small publishers are putting out all 
this obscure work by unknown people. 
Someday it will probably be studied 
as an interesting sociological phe- 
nomenon. 


I think the posters and the comis 
will probably all be tied up in a 
"войоо1! - the "psychedelic school”, 
or something. 


No. No, the poster thing will... 


Well, it'll be separate, a separate 
division, but it'll all come out of 
a 'school'. If they categorize it 
the way they categorize art now, it 
will be pigeon-holed in some school 
of art. 


The comix thing is the first time 
anything like that has ever happened 
where artists - cartoonists - became 
completely free to express them- 
selves the way they wanted to. It's 
a whole new phenomenon and the fact 
that it's being printed and distri- 
buted, even оп a small level, is 
really a whole new wave. It's going 
to be interesting to see how it 
develops. 


Just to put things back into 
the proper perspective, remem- 
ber that what you Just read took 
place on August 6, 1972. Sev- 
eral portions of the conversa- 
tion are obviously a little bit 
dated due to the ungodly length 
of time It took us to get this 
issue out. Instead of our try- 
ing to delete or update them, 
we've left the discussion іп- 
tact, allowing you to read it 
as it actually occurred. 


Some of the 'predictions' have 
become old facts and some of 
the references aren't nearly as 
timely as they were when the 
conversation took place, but we 
feel that these are minor 415- 
tractions to the overall merit 
of the dialogue and it's Impor- 
tance as an historical perspec- 


tive of Robert's Ideas and 
feelings at the time. 
Al, Bud & Jim 
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Finally... After two and a half years 
of silence and suffering, this issue 
is out.. We won't bore you with our 
tribulations, but they've been legion. 
The first thing уои! І І notice about 
this issue is that it is even larger 
than the last - despite our prior 
promises that it wouldn't be. You 
also had to pay more than we antici- 
pated in issue four. 


The extra time spent preparing this 
issue has resulted in a more impres- 
sive magazine than we had planned two 
and a half years ago. We hope you 
feel that the time was well used. 


Robert Williams! cover painting, 
'Barycenter! (or 'The Hole In The Sky 
Painting! as it's commonly called), 
is а seldom seen aspect of his talent. 
Special thanks to Robert for his gen- 
erosity and patience. 


We've departed from our primarily 
visual format by presenting the іп- 
terview with Crumb. It's our first 
major text piece, but we figured we'd 
give you something to sink your teeth 
into besides your eyes. 


Victor Moscoso's 'Bus Trip' was an 
important step for both comics and 
graphics, but it was never seen by 
anyone outside of the lucky SF bus 
riders who chanced upon it in '71. 


Needless to say, we're finally giving 
you the next chapter of Metzger's 
'Panoply Mind’. 


And we're presenting the first half 
of Inwood's 'A Werewolf Tale' - a 
strip that has waited far too long to 
see print. Thanks for your patience, 
Bob. 


'Crime Comics! is a direct result of 
the 'Blast The Rats' article in issue 
four. Clifford Neal was "inspired" 
by the article to create his first 
strip and where else should it Бе 
published but... 


Trina's here for the first time, too. 


Keith Kleespies created an actual 
Mobius Strip for us and it really 
can be cut out and assembled. If you 
don't, it's your loss. Buy two and 
try it. 

Vince Davis, Frank Brunner and David 
Karbonik are here, too. Thanks guys. 


The back cover is by Philippine art- 
ist Alex Nino and provides an excel- 
ent example of his unique use of 
color. Thanks to Alex, and Manuel 
Auad who provided us with the origi- 
nal. 


There is a distinct possibility that 
this may be our last issue. Rising 
production costs and a business 


merger that has altered our arrange- 
ments with our printer make another 
issue seem very chancy at this point. 
We have always tried to make this 
magazine an artistic rather than a 


commercial success. This means 
printing it on quality paper and pre- 
senting it as a quality package. If 


we can't meet these standards, we 
will simply not publish - but don't 
write us off yet. Just write us in- 
stead. 


Dealer rates are available upon re- 
quest and dealers ARE encouraged. 


Back issues are NOT AVAILABLE. If 
you have them all, you're lucky. If 
you want any, good luck. 


The lack of any funky or weird book- 
plates on the market was mentioned by 
a friend of Al's one day and this 
comment provided the germ for an idea 
that ended in the six bookplates pic- 
tured to the left. These bookplates 
are available only by mail and only 
from Promethean. They will not be 
sold to dealers or head shops or book 
shops at a discount. The art for 
these was done expressly for our plates 
and is not available anywhere else. 


Send all orders and comments to: 
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is the correct price despite the $1.50 which also appears on the cover. The stic- 
ker should peel off or can be easily removed with rubber cement thinner. 


